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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 

[Concluded from page 51.] 

Third Month 11th.—Elizabeth J. Fry re- 
cords :— ’ 

Dearest Priscilla said to this effect, that 
the experience of her illness had greatly con- 
firmed and deepened her in the foundation and 
principles of Friends, more particularly as it re- 
spected the ministry. . . . . She expressed how 
entirely she felt her dependence on the Lord 
alone, and how little she felt the want of out- 
ward ministry; though what came in the /ife was 
refreshing and sweet. She also expressed, this | 
morning, a great desire for the Friends of the 
family, that they might hold fast their principles. 

12th.—Our dearest Priscilla is brought to the 
lowest and most tried state of body; yet she ex- 
presses that the Lord manifests his power to be | 
sufficient to keep and sustain her in this time of | 
her great need. She has said that, through all 
her sufferings and low estate, she is enabled to 
cleave fast to the cross. Shetold E. F. that she 
trusted that she should not be utterly cast down, 
and yesterday morning expressed an earnest 
desire and prayer that she might be enabled in 
every thing to give thanks, and she quoted part 
of the 10th verse of the 50th of Isaiah. It is 
beautiful to see her entire submission to the will 
of the Lord in everything. It is so evident to 
what hand she wholly yields herself: her faith, 
her hope, her trust, and her patience never fail. 
I heard her to-day pray over something she was 
taking, “I desire to be thankful for all the 
mercies mingled in the cup of suffering. Thy 
mercies are many indeed.” And after asking 
who was to sit up with her, she paused, and 
then said, “Dearest Lord, grant thy blessing 
upon this night, and give me thy help.” She 
prayed that the Lord would be with her in her 
deep distress, and that the deliverance from it 


might be in hisown time. “In thy own time,| 


Lord.” 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 18, 1857. 
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16th.—We thought yesterday the lowest day 
that has yet been passed through. In this suf- 
fering state she said to R. that the Lord was still 
sufficient for her. E. F ministered to her 
from the 40th Psalm, ‘“ Make no tarrying, oh my 
God : be thou our help, and deliverer.” Priscilla 
said, “¢ Amen.” 

19¢h.—She desired messages of great love and 
interest to several relatives. She said to E. F. 
that having nearly lost the use of her speech 
made her feel the exceeding importance of the 
government of the tongue in health. 

25¢h.—Our dearest Priscilla has sunk during 
the past week into the arms of death. Her 
powers of body have been escaping her: she has 
been scarcely able to speak, and, when she could, 
has been heard with difficulty. She has much 
liked our reading to her, several times in the 
day, in the Bible or hymns, also Samuel Scott’s 
Diary, John Richardson’s Journal, and, for a 
change, the history of the various Moravian mis- 
sionary stations. Though she has appeared so 
death-like, we have found the powers of her 
mind surprisingly alive. On Friday morning we 
moved her on to the couch, which she left no 
more. We endeavored to get her to-bed at 
night; but finding her much exhausted by the 
attempt, I asked her to hold up her hand if she 
preferred remaining on the couch, wee 
The appearance of approaching death in@feased 
so much that we all assembled round her. Her 
speech was gone, and she had entered the valley 
of the shadow of death. The night was deeply 
serious and awful; yet she revived sufficiently 
for us to have interesting communication with 
her during yesterday, and the effect of her spirit 
npon us was delightful, though in silence and 
death. She made us understand we were to read, 
by pointing to C. and making signs: 13th of 
Corinthians was chosen. Fowell, after reading, 
spoke very forcibly of the security of the love of 
God towards her, that though she might, through 
great weakness and illness, lose the sense and 
knowledge of it herself, yet his love was un- 
measurable, unutterable, and that neither life 
nor death, neither principalities nor powers, nor 
any other creature, could separate her from his 
love: that it depended not on our sense of it; 
that nothing in us could shake it, and that he 
did feel most strongly and powerfully that she 
was in the hands of the God of love. She held 
his hand, and by feeble squeezes indicated her 
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satisfaction in what he said. Her voice had 
wholly failed her, and the power of articulation 
was almost entirely gone. Her power of moving 
or expressing herself by action was almost as 
much gone as utterance; but we could gather 
her mind and discover she was trying to express 
something. It was evident to me that she at- 
tempted to say “ Farewell” to Fowell, of whom 
she wished to take leave. As the evening ad- 


vanced, the appearance of approaching death | 
We assembled round her. | 


decidedly increased. 
I was sitting holding her hand, the others about 
us. She fixed her half-opened eyes upon me, 
and many times whispered inarticularly, ‘ Fare- 
well.” She was still seen making efforts to 
“speak, when I heard quite evidently, “ Farewell 
te you all.” 
again comparatively audibly uttered, ‘‘Farewell.” 
with quite a heavenly look, and I believe she 
said, ‘‘ My love is with you,” and was moving 
her lips for some time. We discovered her say- 
ing, “‘O Lord!” She was no doubt in prayer— 
we thought for us. And here she feebly moved 
her hand and arm to take our’s and F. thought 
made a movement with her face for me to kiss 
her. This I observed twice or thrice, and an 
evident decided smi/e, such as it had been long 
since |hadseen. K. J. Fry was then empowered 
(it was indeed, with a power and demonstration 


of the Spirit) to hold forth to her the most lively | 


encouragement, to lift up her head in the 
strength of the Lord, to assure her soul before 


Him, that He would carry her above the waves | 
And she added something to this | 
effect :—If I saw with my eyes the glorious | 


of Jordan. 


things prepared for thee, 1 could not be more 
sure of them than I now am.”’ Soon after this 
she fell asleep, which became more and more the 
slee® Heath. Several sat up all night. We 
were summoned into the room after family read- 
ing in the morning, and all assembled round her. 
We trembled whilst watching whether each 
would be the last breath. J.J. G. said, “Lord 
Jesus, receive her spirit,’’—when she ceased to 
breathe. E. Fry repeated the same in a prayer 
of thanksgiving. Catherine quoted that verse, 
‘“‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 

She was a most precious, tenderly beloved 
sister! How have we seen her soul live in strength 
through the decay of the body! 

The closing scene to which this most interest- 
ing recital has conducted the reader, occurred 
on the 25th of Third Month, 1821. Very solemn 
and apimating is the contemplation of such a 
blessed victory over the power of sin and sorrow. 
How gently did the angel of death lay his hand 
upon her, shielding her from the extremes of 
nature’s agony! And how shall finite thought 
conceive, or mortal utterance describe, the inef- 
able and perfect bliss and glory that awaited her 


She looked up to Rachel, and | 


ransomed and happy spirit? But to the divinely 
anointed vision of frail and feeble pilgrims yet 
waiting on the wilderness side of Jordan, some 
glimpses are at times afforded of the riches of 
this perfect bliss and glory, and in the ear of 
| faith a celestial voice announces, “All are yours; 
for ye are Christ's and Christ is God's.” 

One of the sisters gives a very touching de- 
scription of the funeral, which took place on the 
31st. “There was,” she says,— 

A blessed sense of the Divine providence and 
support through every part of it. J.J. G. 
and EK. F. both prayed at the grave, and both in 
|a strain of praise and thanksgiving for the 
mercies that had been vouchsafed to Priscilla in 
| her life andin her death. J. J. G. gave thanks 


| 
{ 
| 


| that she had been redeemed from this present 
|evil world; that through the everlasting love of 
‘God, she had been made ready, sanctified, and 
‘prepared for the inheritance incorruptible ; that 
her conflicts and her trials had, through the 
mercy of her God, been made subservient to the 
{great end of working out her salvation, and that 
ishe was anongst that blessed number whose 
robes had been washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb! E. J. F. alluded to the shortness of her 
time here on earth, to some of the heavy and 
sorrowful steps of her pilgrimage : “‘Thou leddest 
her in the wilderness, in a solitary way, where 
she found no city to dwell in. Yet thou didst 
sustain, comfort and bless her, and in thy own 
appointed time thou hast led her to a city of 
habitation.” At the meeting, my uncle Joseph 
Gurney bore his testimony to her upright and 
| holy course of life, to the glory and beauty of 
that principle of faith in Christ which had led 
her in the way of the cross, which had kept her 
in an humble and self-denying path, but one in 
which she had been enabled to glorify the God 
whom she had served. Those to whom she had 
shown many kindnesses, to whose wants she had 
administered, to whom she had been the means 
of imparting spiritual instruction and consola- 
tion, who had beheld the sweetness of her coun- 
tenance, and had blessed her, were earnestly 
invited to make themselves aquainted with the 
principles of Gospel love, of that living faith in 
Christ, of that grace shed abroad in the heart, 
which had led to such abundant fruit in her 
whose loss we then deplored. 

An extract from some reminiscences of the 
character of Priscilla,Gurney, penned by her 
sister Rachel Gurney, may prove an appropriate 
conclusion to the foregoing memoir : 

The principles of conduct in Priscilla, that 
were particularly brought to my observation, 
were these :—Ist. Her anxious desire to employ 
time weil. 2nd. Her vigilant attention to the 
|poorand sick. 38rd. Her lively interest in the 
education of the youth of all classes, and more 
especially in the religious instruction given them: 
a cause which she had most deeply at heart. 
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Her frequent calls from home, both of a reli- 
gious and domestic nature, made it difficult to 
pursue any object with regularity ; but her per- 
severance in overcoming these obstacles rendered 
her unusually skilful in the economy of time, 
through almost every variety of circumstances. 
There was, in her, the ever-open eye to watch 
and discern the leadings of Providence, even in 
the minuter occurrences of the day, and a most 


discriminating perception of the duties that | 
were involved in them, and in nothing was this | 
more displayed than in her equal fitness for the | 


passive graces or the active virtues, as either the 
one or the other might be required of her. This 
happy combination of the principles of true dili- 
gence with a nice judgment in their application, 
was discernible in every stage of her illness, 


during which period, her exertions were adapted | 


to her power of making them, with wonderful 
exactness and perseverance. The labors of love, 


which had occupied so great a portion of | 


her life, were still ever ready to be extended to 
all within her reach ; this was to be particularly 
observed to the children of our family circle, 


ess SSD 
but especially in Sunday-schools; as being, under 
careful superintendence, one of the finest means 
of diffusing the knowledge of religious princi- 
ples. At some periods of her life, she was very 
diligent in visiting our own schools and those in 
the neighborhood, with the express design of 
examining and promoting the scriptural instrue- 
tion of the children; in this work, her grand 
aim was, to instil into their minds thé principles 
of Christian conduct in connexion with the doc- 
trinal truths of Scripture ; thus preparing them 
to comprehend the obligation of the “two great 
commandments” on which “hang all the law and 
| the prophets.” She was strongly persuaded that 
the principle of christian charity was very inade- 
quatély cultivated in its various branches even 
| by sincere Christians, and she thought that to 
imbue the minds of children with its beauty and 





excellence, was, with the blessing of God, one 
| great means of increasing peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men. She was deeply solicit- 
| ous that, in the Society of Friends, the young 
| people should be well versed in the Scriptures. 
| In all her intercourse with the poor, it was her 


whom she treated with especial tenderness, and | endeavour to exercise great caution in adminis- 
to the servants who waited upon her. The /| tering to their relief, that no undue dependence 


governing principle of religion was not only | on their part might be begotten by it; on the 
conspicuous in the economical arrangement of | contrary, she wished to help them in a way that 


her time and pursuits, but in the love of order | should stimulate their own industry and inde- 


and completeness, which so remarkably charac- | pendance as much as possible. With this view, 
terized all her undertakings. Her interest for | she frequently assisted those who were the most 
the poor, and the sick amongst them, was diligent labourers, and she took great pleasure 
habitual to her, and led toa vigilant care of in ecouraging young people to make useful exer- 
them at all times, and wherever she might be | tions, and to perform acts of kindness, by 
placed. If she could not give them her own uniting timely presents and rewards to the ex- 
personal attention, she was very careful to stimu- | hortations and instructions which she gave them. 
late others to the discharge of this duty. She! She went much to the cottages of the poor, and 
did not consider that a short stay in any place sought opportunities of reading the Sogiptgres, 
exempted her from the necessity (when it could and other religious communion with them, as 
be done) of ascertaining the state of the poor in the way might open. She thought that the 
it; but, on the contrary, it furnished her with | most important service that could be rendered 
motives for redoubled diligence in her attentions to the sick, was by frequent visits to them, and 
to them, that some good, if possible, might re-| by inducing their neighbours to attend upon 
sult to the neighborhood where such accidental! and watch over them. In concluding these 
visits were paid. Towards the sick, especially, | subjects—of her charities to the poor and her 
her tender sympathies were drawn forth, and she | interest in the religious instruction of young 
considered it one of the most important obliga- | people—it may be as well to add that she was 
tions of christian charity to have them diligently | very conscientious in the expenditure of money; 
sought out, that assiduous care should be taken | though perfectly liberal in all reasonable ex- 
to mitigate their sufferings and to minister to | penses, she studiously endeavoured to avoid all 
their comfort. She thought an association for , superfluities of every kind that should curtail 
the benefit of the sick was also particularly de- | her means of assisting others, or of supporting 


- sirable, as affording a permanent source of relief | objects that she conceived to be generally bene- 


for them, but where this could not be effected, | ficial. Her forbearance and wisdom were con- 
she was most anxious that there should be at | spicuous in her conduct towards those from whom 
least, a supply of linen and other necessaries in | she differed in opinion, and her great caution to 
readiness to be lent out to them. She was | avoid giving pain to others was habitual to her, 
greatly interested in the establishment of Bible | even in the minor matters of taste and inclina-. 


associations generally, being the most ready and 
effectual method of supplying the Scriptures, 
and of exciting their desire to possess them. In 
schools of every kind she felt much interested, 


tion ; yet this care was united to a faithful desire 
that no considerations for the feelings of others 
should interfere with the discharge of those re- 
ligious duties to which she apprehended she was 
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called, and which were frequently rendered more 

difficult to her by the narrow and solitary path | 
that they occasionally led her into. In mixed. 
societies she might be said to adorn the doc-' 
trine of God her Saviour, and to wear the orna- 
ment, spoken of by the Apostle, “ of a meek and 
quiet spirit.”” Her active and almost anxious 
benevolence made her so much alive to every 
description of persons with whom she associated, 
that none were indifferent to her, this was a 
talent used to good purpose, and one that, under 
the government of religion, gave peculiar ten- | 
derness and efficacy to her ministry, especially 
when exercised towards individuals; her ready 
discernment of character also, aided her in | 
adapting the administration of her - gifts and 

graces to the necessities of others, and the sweet- | 
ness of her countenance, together with the pecu- | 
liar refinement of her manners, gave her access 

to all classes, by whom she was loved and re- 

vered in no common degree. Her calling to 

the ministry was exercised by her in deep self- 

humiliation, and in subjection to what she con- 

ceived to be the authority of scripture on the 

subject ; in this work, it was her endeavor to 

follow implicitly the guidance of the Spirit by 

which she felt she had been constrained-to enter | 
upon it. In her public services she was govern- 

ed by the discipline of the body of Christians to 

whom she belonged, and by whom she was ac- 

knowledged as a minister, gifted and prepared 

for the work allotted her. It was not only in 

this character, but in her whole conduct, she 

exhibited a beautiful example of the efficacy of 

the principle which she advocated, and which is 

so prominently upheld by the Society of Friends, 

that of the immediate direction and sensible in- 

fluence of God’s Spirit over the hearts and minds 

of true Christians. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMARKS ON THE BEAUTY AND ORDER OF 
CREATION. 
BY DANIEL E. GEROW. 


“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. | 
All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made. | 
And God saw everything that was made, and | 
behold it was very good ;” and therefore He is | 
not the author of sin, because He is perfect | 
in goodness, wisdom and power, and that which | 
He has made is also good; consequently all evil | 
has its origin in the fallen and unregenerate | 


will and wisdom of man, which is ever at en- | 


mity with God, and which is the producing 
cause of so much unhappiness and the fruitful 
source of human wo and misery. When my 
attention is turned back and silently led to con- 
template upon the original perfection, beauty, 
and order of the outward and visible creation, 


ELLIGENCER. 


the formation of man, the obligations and duties 
that devolve upon him, the high and exalted 
station which he is designed to fill, (that is, to 
glorify God here on earth and enjoy Him in 
heaven,) my spirit within me is reverently 
bowed and humbled, and implores divine aidand 
assistance. We find in the beginning man was 


/made upright in God’s own image and after 


His likeness, and is the noblest part of His cre- 
ation. He has endowed him with the exclusive 
and noble gift of reason, the highest mental or- 
gan of the human mind, or element of our na- 


ture. It is the free gift of reason that constitutes 
| man’s free agency, and furnishes him with the 


power of choice. It elevates him above the beasts 
of the field, the fowls of the air, the fish of the 
sea, and all other portions of the animal creation. 
As said the Psalmist, “thou hast made him a 


‘little lower than the angels, and given him do- 
/minion over the works of thy hands.” And, 


moreover, thou hast crowned the immortal part 
or soul of man with a revealed knowledge of the 
Divine will, by which, through faithful obedi- 
ence on our part to the clear manifestations of 
Divine truth, the internal vision becomes illumi- 
nated with the light of Christ, in which we are 
enabled to distinguish between thing and thing, 
the precious and the vile; to choose the good 
and reject the evil, which is in agreement with 
an Apostolic declaration to the Romans, saying, 
“That which may be known of God is manifest 
in them, for God hath shewn it unto them.” 
Hence the important necessity of watching unto 
prayer; of passive obedience to the Divine will 
which alone can enable us to honor and to glorify 
Him and answer the end and design of our cre- 
ation; establish us in the perfect order of truth 
as at the beginning, and cause us to shine as 
stars of the first magnitude in the firmament 
of His wisdom and power, that would shine 
brighter and brighter until the perfect day. 
But alas! for want of this watchfuluess and care 


(although the human family has been so wonder- 


fully favored and blest, even with the revealed 


| will of heaven), how many through disobedience 


have fallen from the Divine image in which they 
were created, having departed from the sim- 
plicity, beauty and order of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and from the highway of holiness in 
which they were designed by the Creator to 
walk, and therefore have fallen far shorter of 
answering the end and design of their creation 
than all the countless myriads of animated na- 
ture combined. When I behold the dazzling 
splendor, beauty, and order of the sun, moon, 
and stars as they pursue their wonted courses in 
their various allotted orbits, in perfect harmony 
and order, shedding forth their rays of refulgent 
light, and the firmament in which they are 
placed, all of which Thou hast ordained by the 
might of Thy power, I am ready to adopt the 
language of one formerly, “Greatand marvellous 
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are thy works, Lord God, Almighty! Just and true 
are all Thy ways, thou King of Saints! Who shall 
not glorify Thy name and worship before Thee ! 
Thy wisdom and power are made manifest in 
the earth, and the firmament of heaven sheweth 
forth Thy praise and declareth Thy handiwork !” 
Who but a Divine and Almighty being could 
have spread out over our heads this vast and 
beautiful vault? What reed can determine its 
height or measure its circumference? Could any 
other than an Almighty hand have presented 
such sublime and glorious objects to our view? 
They portray a measure of His brightness and 
seem to invite us to look unto Him that the in- 
ner temple of the soul may also be filled with His 
marvellous light. The beautiful rays of the sun 
are widely spread out and diffused over this vast 
terrestrial globe. It has not omitted for ages to 
shed its blessings upon us. It warms and fertil- 
izes the earth, and promotes and beautifies vege- 
tation. It animates and enlivens the entire 
animal and vegetable kingdom, and yet its un- 
equalled light and beauty are not in the least 
degree lessened nor diminished. It still remains | 
to be the grand luminary of the day by which | 
our external vision is enlightened and enabled 
to distinguish between thing and thing. As it 


goes down in the western horizon, its last tinge | 
of splendor is gradually eclipsed by the silent | 


shades of evening. Night spreads the earth in 
darkness, suspends our labors, and affords us a 
season for retirement and repose. The planetary 
bodies reflecting the light of the sun, become, in 
its absence, luminaries of the night, therefore it | 
is the light of the sun shed forth, either directly 


or through their agency, that forms a light to} 


our feet and lantern to our path, while on our 
outward journey through life; a beautiful em- 
blem or representation of the Sun of Righteous- | 
ness, the heavenly luminary or light of Christ | 
within, that drises with indubitable clearness | 
and sheds forth its celestial rays of heavenly | 
light in the inner temple of the soul of every | 
true believer and follower of Christ. All are 
enlightened by it, still it is not in the least de- 
gree lessened nor diminished; it is unchange- 
ably the Sun of Righteousness that shines in its | 
fulness, a bright and shining light that enlight- 
ens every man that cometh into the world. 
Of ourselves, independent of Divine assistance, 
we can do no good thing, for there is none 
good save one, and that is God, Every 
good and perfect gift emanates from Him, con- 
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this bright and shining path it will lead us 
safely on our heavenly journey through the 
wilderness of this world and the valley and 
shadow of death to the Redeemer’s kingdom of 
everlasting peace and rest. If we cast our eyes 
upon the watery elements, we again behold the 
beauty, grandeur and magnitude of omniscient 
design. The gushing streams, rivulets and 
torrents that pour from the hills and sides of the 
mountains wind their way onward until they 
mingle their waters with those of the rolling 
ocean. These form a grand and magnificent 
thoroughfare or medium of commercial naviga- 
tion and enterprise, upon whose surface many a 
splendid ship and steamer richly laden with 
various treasures are daily proudly pursuing, 
their onward course to some destined port in a 
foreign land, whereby an extensive commercial 
trade and intercourse is continually carried on, 
that extends from sea to sea, and from the rivers 
to the ends of the earth. Nor is it from the 
commercial adaptation of the watery elements 


|alone that an estimate can be made of its use- 


fulness and the benefits waich it confers upon 
the human family. Contemplate for a moment 
upon the countless myriads of living animals 
which inhabit its fathomless depths, the diver- 
sity of their structure, the peculiarities of their 
organization, and the adaptation of many of their 


| species to furnish us with food and other luxu- 
| ries of life, and we cannot fail to observe the 


beauty and harmony of a divine instrumentality. 


| How various and diversified are the beauties 


that adorn this vast terraqueous globe which we 
inhabit, the footstool of His Majesty on high, 
who, at the dawn of Creation said, ‘ Let the 
water under the heavens be gathered together . 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear,” 
and he further said, “‘ Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his own kind, whose seed is 
in itself upon the earth,’ and how abundantly 
do we see His promise verified. The mountains 
have risen in their beauty and gradeur and the 
valleys descended in their places as the Lord has 
appointed, and these inequalities but add to its 
utility and beauty, while the entire animal and 
vegetable kingdoms contribute to show forth His 
praise, and promote the happiness and enjoyment 
of His creature man. The beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the spontaneous productions 
of nature, who is sufficient to portray to the full 
their beauty, or set forth their usefulness. The 





sequently the best of instrumental means in 


horse may justly claim the pre-eminence over all 


regard to divine and spiritual things can afford | domestic animals; his animated gracefulness and 
us no light on our heavenly journey, only as they | beauty combined with his rapid speed excites 
have been received from the inexhaustible foun-| our interest and admiration, while the cow at 
tain of Divine light or Sun of Righteousness. It | the approach of evening is seen slowly and silent- 
is the light of the Son of God shed forth through | ly returning from the verdant fields with her 
the instrumentality of his faithful servants and | luxuriant store of delicate refreshment. The busy 
handmaids which we witness, and nothing is due | bee cheerfully labors and toils through the day 
to the creature ; and as we continue to walk in | with unremitted diligence and care, and the sweet 
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products of its labor are straightway stored in 
exquisitely wrought cells, whose beauty and 
order display the wonderful teachings of instinct. 
These, in connection with other domestic ani- 
mals, fill up the measure of their usefulness 
agreeably to the designs of their création, and 


add to the storehouse of rich dainties which a | 


bountiful Creator has bestowed on the human 
family fof the promotion of their happiness and 
enjoyment. The wild beasts and fowls, though 
natives of the wilderness and uncultivated por- 
tions of the land, are not void of usefulness nor 
destitute of beauty. They once constituted the 
principal dependence for support and clothing 
for the hardy and independent aborigines of our 


country. 
[To be coneluded.] 


Study to be quiet and mind thine own busi- 
ness, is one useful, necessary direction to all 
who would shine at home: there is an active 
enemy, who seeks to draw out the mind after 
other people’s business, to the neglect of our 
own, whereby hurt and Joss attend, and the feet 
of the mind are gadding from house to house 
and abide not within our own doors; the domes- 
tic affairs of the soul are neglected, the house 
gets unclean and confused, and when the holy 
Head of the family and husband of the soul 


comes, he finds things unmeet for his reception, | 


and refuses to take up his residence. Here 
some bemoan his absence, which is chiefly or 
wholly owing to their want of care in having all 
things clean and in order, and being at home 
to receive him when he comes.—S. Fothergill. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Richland, 28th of 3d mo. 1857. 


Dear Friend,—Having been confined to the | 


house for several weeks, I have been looking 


over my grand-father Samuel Foulke’s writings, | 


and finding some that I do not remember having 
seen in print, I have copied three of them for 
thy examination, and if thee thinks them suit- 
able to put into the Friends’ Intelligencer thou 
art at liberty to do so, and if they should be read 
by any of their numerous descendants, and be 
the means of stimulating them to follow their 
worthy predecessor, as he endeavored to follow 
Christ. K. F. 
MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM NIXON, LATE OF MIL- 
FORD, IN THE COUNTY OF BUCKS, DECEASED. 


Inasmuch, as it is a Christian duty to pay a 
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in the Society, according to his capacity, and 
ready to do what lay in his power, for the pro- 
motion of truth. He was very exemplary in 
constantly attending all religious meetings to 
which he belonged, and was a bright example 
of duty in observing the time appointed to meet. 
In meetings he was a pattern of gravity, and a 
solid composure of mind, entirely free from any 
appearance of heaviness, in which religious zeal 
he continued to the last. He was at meeting 
both morning and evening the day before he 
was taken ill of his last sickness, which was the 
1st of 12th mo. 1747-8; his distemper was vio- 
lent, and continued near two weeks, all which 
time he bore it with courage and patience, 
| showing a perfect resignation of mind to the 
will of God whether to live or die. To a friend 
who came to visit him, he expressed a lively 
‘concern for the prosperity of truth universally, 
but more especially for the meeting to which he 
belonged, that the youth might walk in the 
way of truth and come up to supply the places 
of ancients when they are taken away. And 
having heard of a treatise lately published in 
vindication of the principles of Friends in respect 
| of war, he greatly rejoiced upon hearing some- 
thing of the contents of it, that the author had 
been so weightily concerned, and hoped it would 
do some good service for truth; and further 
added, “JI firmly believe that the Lord will pros- 
per his truth upon the earth, and carry on the 
work that he has begun in the hearts of men to 
perfection, in his own time. And I believe 
| that the light of the Gospel already manifested 
in the world is but a small beginning, and as 
| it were but the dawning of the day in comparison 
| with what shall be revealed, for it has been my 
breathing and prayer to the Almighty, when I 
have been retired, and my mind drawn the 
nearest to him, that the gospel shall be spread 
all the world over, and all the kingdoms of the 
earth shall become the kingdom of God and 
| his Christ; and he will bring it to pass in his 
own time.” 
| The friend, before mentioned, asking him 
| whether anything lay upon his mind that inter- 
| rupted his peace and the enjoyment of Divine 
| comfort, he answered no, and blessed the Lord, 
with lifting up his hands saying, there is nothing 
ing that troubles me; through Divine mercy I am 
favored with true peace and quietness of mind. 
I have endeavored to walk uprightly in my time, 
and to do the just part untoall. [ have endeavor- 





due regard to the memory of those, who have | ed to live in the fear of God, which is my com- 
led exemplary lives in this world, in whatsoever | fort now, and He helps me to be freely given up 
station they stood, it will therefore not be | to his will, whether it be in life or death; and if 
amiss to make something of a memorial of our | this is my last sickness, I can truly and freely say 
lately deceased friend William Nixon, who lived | the Lord’s willbe done,” which words he repeated 
many years at the above mentioned place, in| several times. He also said he would rather be 
good esteem among Friends, and his acquain- | dissolved if it was the Lord’s will than to remain 
_tance in general, his life and conversation being | any longer, but he was resigned. 

agreable to his profession, and was serviceable| On the friend taking his leave of him, he 
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took him by the hand and said, “ I hope thou 
wilt stand valiant for the truth in this place. 
I believe if thou wilt keep thy place in the truth, 
the Lord will set thee asa stake and pillar in 
his house, in this place.” The friend signifying 
something of his resignation to the Divine will, 
he added, be thou but faithful and passive in 
His hands and He will do it. 

He continued very sensible to the last, and 
died on the 14th of 12th mo. 1747-8, and was 
decently interred in Friends’ burying ground at 
Richland, in the 67th year of his age. May 
the Lord grant that all who profess his name 
may leave the world, with such well grounded 
assurance of eternal happiness. 


WHY IS A MAN OBLIGED TO PAY HIS DEBTS? 

[The following is taken, with some slight altera- 
tions and abridgment, from the Chapter ou “ Pro- 
perty” ingDymond’s Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality. ] 

Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? It 
is to be hoped that the morality of few persons 
is lax enough to reply—Because the law compels 
him. But why, then, is he obliged to pay them? 
Because the Moral Law requires it. That this 
is the primary ground of the obligation is evi- 
dent ; otherwise the payment of any debt which 
a Vicious or corrupt legislature resolved to cancel, 
would cease to be obligatory upon the debtor. 

A man becomes insolvent 2nd is made a bank- 
rupt: he pays his creditors ten shillings instead 
of twenty, and obtains his certificate. ‘The law, 
therefore, discharges him from the obligation to 
paymore. The bankrupt receives a large legacy, 
or he engages in business and acquires property. 
Being then able to pay the remainder of his 
debts, does the legal discharge exempt him from 
the obligation to pay them? No: and for this 
reason, that the legal discharge is not a moral 
discharge ; that as the duty to pay at all was 
not founded primarily on the law, the law can- 
not warrant him in witbholding a part. 

It is however said, that the creditors have 
relinquished their right to the remainder by 
signing the certificate. But why did they ac- 
cept half their demands iustead of the whole? 
Because they were obliged to do it; they could 
get no more. As to granting the certificate, 
they do it because to withhuld it would be only 
an act of gratuitous unkindness. It would be 
preposterous to say that creditors relinquish their 
claims voluntarily ; for who would give up his 
claim to twenty shillings on the receipt of ten, 
if he could get the other ten by refusing? It 
might as reasonably be said that a man parts 
with a limb voluntarily, because, having incura- 
bly lacerated it, he submits to an amputation. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the necessary 
relinquishment of half the demand is occa- 
sioned by the debtor himself: and it seems 
very manifest that when a man, by his own act, 
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deprives another of his property, he cannot allege 
the consequences of that act as a justification of 
withholding it after restoration is in his power. 

The mode in which an insolvent man obtains a 
discharge, does not appear to effect his subse- 
quent duties. Compositions, and bankruptcies, 
and discharges by an insolvent act, are in this 
respect alike. The acceptance of a part instead 
of the whole is not voluntary in either case ; and 
neither case exempts the debtor from the obli- 
gation to pay in full if he can. 

If it should be urged that when a person en- 
trusts property to another, he knowingly under- 
takes the risk of that other’s insolvency, and 
that if the contingent loss happens, he has no 
claims to justice on the other, the answer is this: 
that whatever may be thought of these claims, 
they are not the grounélp a which the debtor 
is obliged to pay. The debtor always enzages 
to pay, and the engagement is enforced by 
morality : the engagement, therefore, is binding, 
whatever risk another man may incur by relying 
upon it. The causes which have occasioned a 
person’s insolvency, although they greatly affect 
his character, do not affect his obligations: the 
duty to repay when he has the power is the 
same, whether the insolvency were occasioned by 
his fault or by circumstances over which he had 
no control. In all cases, the reasoning that 
applies to the debt, applies also to the 
the interest that accrues upon it; although, 
with respect to the acceptance of both, and es- 
pecially of interest, a creditor should exercise a 
considerate discretion. A man who has failed 
of paying his debts ought always to live with 
frugality, and carefully to economize such money 
as he gains. He should reflect that he is a 
trustee for his creditors, and that all needless 
money which he expends is not his, but theirs. 

The amount of property which the trading 
part of a commercial nation loses by insolvency, 
is great enough to constitute a considerable 
national evil. ‘The fraud, too, that is practised 
under cover of insolvency, is doubtless the most 
extensive of all species of private robbery. The 
profligacy of some of these cases is well known 
to be extreme. He who is a bankrupt to-day, 
riots in the luxuries of affluence to-morrow ; 
bows to the creditors whose money he is spend- 
ing; and exults in the success and the impunity 
of his wickedness. Of such conduct, we should 
not speak or think but with detestation. Happy, 
if such wickedness could not be practised with 
legal impunity! Happy, if Public Opinion sup- 
plied the deficiency of the law, and held the 
iniquity in rightful abhorrence ! 

Perhaps nothing would tend so efficaciously 
to diminish the general evils of insolvency, as a 
sound state of public opinion respecting the obli- 
gation to pay our debts. The insolvent who, 
with the means of paying, retains the money in 
his own pocket, is, and he should be regarded as 
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being, a dishonest man. If public opinion held 
such conduct to be of the same character as 
theft, probably a more efficient motive to avoid 
insolvency, in most cases, would be established 
than any which now exists. Who would not 
anxiously (and therefore, in almost all cases, suc- 
cessfully) struggle against insolvency, when he 
knew that it would be followed, if not by perma- 
nent poverty, by permanent disgrace ? Ifitshould 
be said that to act upon such a system would 
overwhelm an insolvent’s energies, keep him in 
perpetual inactivity, and depfive his family of 
the benefit of his exertions—I answer, that the 
evil, supposing it to impend, would be much 
less extensive than may be imagined. The 
calamity being foreseen, would prevent,men from 
becoming insolvent ; and it is certain that the 
majority might have avoided insolvency by suf- 
ficient care. Besides, if a man’s principles are 
such that he would rather sink into inactivity 
than exert himself in order to be just, it is not 
necessary to mould public opinion to his charac- 
ter. The question too is, not whether some 
men would not prefer indolence to the calls of 
justice, but whether the public should judge ac- 
curately respecting what those calls are. The 
state, and especially a family, might lose occa- 
sionally by this reform of opinion—and so they 
do by sending a man to prison or transporting 
him ; but who would think this a good reason for 
setting criminals at large? And afterall, much 
more would be gained by preventing insolvency, 
than lost by the ill consequences upon the few 
who failed to pay their debts. ' : 

It is a cause of satisfaction that, respecting 
this rectified state of opinion, and respecting in- 
tegrity of private virtue, some examples are 
offered. There is at least one community of 
Christians which holds its members obliged to 


pay their debts whenever they possess the ability, | 


without regard to the legal discharge. By this 
means, there is thrown over the character of 
every bankrupt who possesses property, a shade 
which nothing but payment can dispel. The 
effect (in conjunction we may hope with private 
integrity of principle) is good—good, both in in- 
stituting a new motive to avoid insolvency, and 
in inducing some of those who do become insol- 
vent, subsequently to pay all their debts. 

Of this latter effect many honorable instances 
might be given: two which have fallen under 
my observation, I would briefly mention. A 
man had become insolvent, I believe in early 
life ; his creditors divided his property amongst 
them, and gave him a legal discharge. He 
appears to have formed the resolution to pay the 
remainder, if his own exertions should enable 
him to do it. Hé procured employment, by 
which however he never gained more than twenty 
shillings a week ; and worked industriously and 
lived frugally for eighteen years. At the expi- 
ration of this time, he found he had accumulated 
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enough to psy the remainder, and he sent the 
money to his creditors. Such aman, [ think, 
might hope to derive, during the remainder of 
his life, greater satisfaction from the conscious. 
ness of integrity, than he would have derived 
from expending the money on himself. It 
should be told that many of his creditors, when 
they heard the circumstances, declined to receive 
the money, or voluntarily presented it to him 
again. One of these was my neighbor: he had 
been little accustomed to exemplary virtue, and 
the proffered money astonished him: he talked 
in loud commendation of what to him was unheard 
of integrity ; signed a receipt for the amount, 
and sent it back asa present to the debtor. The 
other instance may furnish hints of a useful kind. 
It was the case of a female who had endeavored 
to support herself by the profits of ashop. She 
however became insolvent, paid some dividend, 
and received adischarge. She again erftered into 
business, and in the course of years had accu- 
mulated enough to pay the remainder of her 
debts. But the infirmities of age were now 
coming on, and the annual income from ber 
savings were just sufficient for the wants of de- 
clining years. Being thus at present unable to 
discharge her obligations without subjecting her- 
self to the necessity of obtaining relief from 
others, she executed a will, directing that at her 
death the creditors should be paid the remainder 
of their demands : and when she died, they were 
paid accordingly. 
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We must decline giving a place to the com- 
munication from an unknown correspondent. We 
have never been favorable to anonymous com- 
munications; though it is not always necessary 
that the name should appear in print, the pub- 
lisher should be furnished with the source from 
whence such articles proceed. 


In common with many others, we feel often 
very sad at the evidences which abound on 
the right hand and on the left, of departures from 
the simplicity of our profession, and we believe 
if the ancient landmarks, which many rank under 
the head of peculiarities, be removed, there would 
soon be nothing left to distinguish us from the 
world’s people, except our form of worship,—and 
what will that do for us, if its spirituality be 
swallowed up by the god of mammon? We are 
in danger, and the Society always has been in dan- 
ger of participating so freely in surrounding cir- 
cumstances, as to become identified with the na- 
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tions of the earth. Were it not that we believe 
there are still to be found ten righteous men, we 


should tremble for our safety. Whileour young | 
people, too many of them, are found in the air, | 


are not some who are older, and from whom more 


is expected, nearly buried in the earth? so en- | 


grossed with the accumulation of perishable 
treasures, as to leave but little time for the cul- 
tivation of the heart, which in its unpruned 
and natural state presents very little to attract 
the attention or admiration of the thoughtful, 
youthful mind. If we were a consistent and 
watchful people, we should not have to mourn 
for the waste places in our Zion, for her borders 
would be enlarged, and she would stand forth in 
her ancient beauty. 


The same power which 
clothed her in beautiful garments in former times, 
would again array her in “ wrought gold.” 


We have received from a friend a Circular 
giving an interesting statement of the origin, 
subsequent history, and present condition of 
“The Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Desti- 
tute Indian Children,” located on the Cattarau- 
gus Reservation, Erie Co., N.Y. We rejoice 
that such an asylum is afforded to this class of 
the community, and we hope a general and 
availing interest will be extended to enable those 
s0 benevolently engaged to continue to give their 
time and attention to the duties of this institu- 
tion. Though we may not altogether approve 
some of the means employed in the collection of 
funds, yet as the institution is not under the 
superintendence of Friends, we must leave each 
one to labor in his own way for the accomplish- 
ment of so beneficial a charity. 


CIRCULAR. 


This institution is located in the south part 


of Erie county, N. Y., on the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, a little more thana mile from the village 
of Versailles. 
the sufferings of orphan and destitute Indian 
children throughout the State. Second, to pre- 
vent these children from growing up idle and 
vicious vagabonds and beggars. Third, to train 
them to industry, intelligence and virtue. Its 
plan is that of an efficient manual labor board- 
ing school, limited to this class of pupils; and 
the intention is, to retain these pupils till they 
shall have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the English language, and an education suf- 


ficient to qualify them for the ‘ordinary business 
of life. 


Its objects are, first, to relieve | 
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Origin of the Institution. 

In the summer of 1854, an Indian died on 
the Cattaraugus Reservation, leaving a large 
| family of children in extreme want. The sym- 
pathy excited in their behalf Jed to an inquiry 
into the condition of other children who had 
been left orphans. It was soon ascertained that, 
on that Reservation alone, not less than fifty 
were in circumstances of great destitution and 
suffering. The questioh then arose, whether 
all this distress must continue unrelieved. The 
treasury of the Pndian government was empty. 
There were no institutions of philanthropy ac- 
cessible to poor of this description. The mission- 
aries, who saw and pitied, and who keenly felt 
the bearing of this question upon the success of 
their labors, had nevertheless no funds at com- 
mand which could be appropriated for such a 
purpose. However, one of the ladies connected 
with the mission resolved to make an effort, 
and addressed a statement of the case to Philip 
E. Thomas, of Baltimore, a venerable member 
of the Society of Friends, who had, in many 
ways, already done much for the Indians. Mr. 
Thomas requested that a few of the most desti- 
tute children should be collected and sustained 
through the approaching winter at his expense; 
and, in connection with arrangements for this 
object, the idea of a permanent Asylum was 
suggested. The Council of the Seneca Nation 
passed resolutions approving of such an institu- 
tion, and authorizing the use of land. Asa ready 
means of providing temporary assistance, the two 
Seneca Brass Bands, with the Choir of Singers, 
volunteered to give a Concert in the city of 
Buffalo; from which, by the efficient aid of A. 
Rumsey, Esq., a handsome sum was realized for 
current expenses. Ten persons, five of them 
whites, connected with as many different re- 
ligious denominations, and five Indians, asso- 
ciated themselves as Trustees, applied to the 
Legislature for a charter, and were incorporated 
on the 10th of April, 1855. 

The aims of the Trustees were originally con- 
fined to the Cattaraugus Reservation, but the 
| Legislature required them to admit beneficiaries 
from all the Reservations in the State, in pro- 
‘portion to their respective population; and 
granted two thousand dollars towards the eree- 
tion of buildings, and an annual allowance, for 
two years from the date of the act, of ten dollars 
each for any number of children not exceeding 
fifty sustained in the institution, besides per: 
mitting them to share in the general appropri- 
ations to the Incorporated Asylums of the State. 
| In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. 
|Thomas, temporary accommodations had been 
| provided ; and at the time of the passage of this 
lact, nine children were under care, supported 
principally at his expense. In view of this and 
many other acts of kindness to the Indians, his 

|name was given to the institution. 
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Subsequent History. 

As soon as practicable after receiving their 
charter, the Trustees procured a lot of 15 acres 
of ground, delightfully situated, for the purposes 
of the institution, and commenced preparations 
for building ; but, by reason of unavoidable hin- 
drances, the corner-stone was not laid until the 
14th of September following. On that occasion 
an assembly of about five thousand persons testi- 
fied to the deep interest of the surrounding com- 
munity in this new effort to preserve the rem- 
nants of a noble race from extinction. The spirit 
of the occasion may be well illustrated by a sin- 
gle incident. One of the State officers who was 
present spoke with great effect of the long 
chapter of Indian wrongs from an incoming and 
overpowering race ; and expressed the hope that 
this new movement might be regarded as the 
pledge of a kindlier and more humane policy in 
future ; when an old Indian chief rose and re- 
sponded, that it was indeed true that formerly 
the two races met only for purposes of mutual 
destruction, but now for exchange of mutual 
sympathies and deeds of kindness; and then 
proceeded to describe, at length, the benejits 
conferred by the white man upon the Indians, 
and, in the name of his people, to thank the 
State for this last and greatest act of kindness, 
in providing for their orphan children. 

The lateness of the season and the severity of 
the following winter prevented the early com- 
pletion of the building. It was soon ascertained, 
also, that the requirements of the charter in re- 
gard to it could not be met without an increase 
of funds, and the Legislature made an aditional 
appropriation of $1500. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs sent also $500 from Washington, 
and on the opening of spring the work was 
pushed forward rapidly, and by the middle of 
June the rooms were ready for the reception of 
furniture. 

Immediately after the corner-stone was laid, 
certain ladies of Versailles, for whose untiring 
efforts the friends of humanity are greatly in- 
debted, aided the Indian young people in the 
organization of a social circle for mutual im- 
provement. This association resolved to labor 
for the orphans. The young men furnished 
funds for the purchase of materials, and the 
young ladies wrought fancy articles of bead work, 
&c., with a design of holding a fair at the open- 
ing of the institution. Their intention becom- 
ing known, ladies in Jamestown, Buffalo, and 
several other places contributed a variety of 
beautiful articles. Their Fair was held on the 
18th of June, and the proceeds were nearly 
$300 ; the most of which they expended in pro- 
curing furniture for the Asylum. This, with a 
donation from Philip E. Thomas and a few 
smaller gifts from Sabbath schools, enabled the 

Trustees to furnish the building sufficiently for 
immediate occupancy. One additional child 
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had been received during the preceding summer, 
and now, on the 21st of June, the ten were re- 
moved to their new home, and arrangements 
conimenced for filling up the building with bene- 
ficiaries. 

But here a new difficulty arose. Up to this 
time the children had been remarkably healthy. 
Now the measles broke out among them, and 
those children whose constitutions had been most 
enfeebled by want and exposure suffered severe- 
ly from this disease. In the case of one promis- 
ing lad, the sequel were first bronchitis, then 
eancrum oris, and finally quick consumption, 


‘which carried him off on the 21st of August. 


Thus early was the room provided for a hospital, 
the scene of severe suffering and death. From 
this time to the first of November children were 
taken in as fast as they could be provided for. 
At that date the whooping cough was introduced 
by a child from the Allegany Reservation, and 
the Trustees were again compelled to decline 
the reception of others until the danger of con- 
tagion should be over; and up to the close of 
1856 only fifty children had been admitted. 

Of the change in their physical condition, 
of their progress in learning, and of their docility 
and obedience, those who visit them speak in 
terms of the highest gratification. 


Financial Condition. 
From the commencement, in the fall of 1854, 
to the 31st December, 1856, the receipts and 
expenditures have been as follows, viz : 


RECEIPTS. 
From the State, towards erection of build- 
ings, . rn : 
“c ee “ 


$3,500 00 
215 45 
1,000 00 


support of children, 

From the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

From Philip E. Thomas, and ” Society 
of Friends, ° ° 

Proceeds of Concert in Buffalo, ° 

Contributed at the laying of the corner- 
stone, 

From the A. B. C. F. M., for Matron, 

Annuities of Children, 

Various collections and donations, i in all, 


780 00 
165 72 


168 02 
145 00 
111 08 
269 92 


Total ‘ ° ‘ a ‘ $6,352 19 


EXPENSES. 
For the erection of buildings, ° ° 
For furniture, ° 
For services of Matron and other helpers, 
For current expenses, including all other 
items, ° 7 ‘ ‘ ° 


$4,046 28 
378 17 
517 75 


2,227 88 


Total, . ° 


‘ 7,170 08 
From which "deduct receipts, ° ° 


6,352 19 


And there is a balance against the institu- 
tion, of . . . . $817 89 
This debt would have been much larger, had 
not liberal donations of clothing, bedding, furni- 
ture and provisions been received from friends 
in the vicinity, and from sewing societies, Sab- 
bath schools, Xe, in various places. To these 
friends, the Trustees, in behalf of the interests 
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of humanity, feel greatly indebted ; as well as to 
all who have, in any manner, contributed to 
further the objects of the institution. A full 
list of donations of every kind would occupy too 
much space here, and will therefore be printed 
separately, and forwarded to all donors, as early 
as may be practicable. 

It should be further stated, that none of the 
officers of the institution have received any com- 
pensation for the time and labor devoted to it ; 
and that, on account of the deficiency of funds, 
and their benevolent interest in its objects, the 
persons employed to take charge of it are giving | 
their services for a much smaller sum than they | 
might elsewhere receive. But they are not of! 
the classes so liberally endowed with this world’s 
goods that they can afford to labor long gratuit- 
ously, even for so important an object. Neither | 
have the Trustees the ability to carry on the | 
work at their own expense. ‘To pay off the pre- | 
sent debt, and sustain the institution through | 
the year, on principles of rigid economy, will | 
require at least five thousand dollars ; and unless | 
this amount can in some way be provided, a por- 
tion at least of the orphans must be scattered 
again, to pick up their living as they can find it. 
Instead of this, the Trustees desire to add to! 
their present list from twenty to thirty more 
who ought to share the privileges of the institu- 
tion, and who can be accommodated without 
overcrowding the building. They know not 
where the funds will come from. Still they 
would not distrust the gracious providence of | 
Him who remembers the poor with peculiar in- | 
terest, and who has thus far so kindly smiled 
upon this enterprise. Nevertheless they feel | 
constrained, in view of the above facts, to make 
theirappeal to the benevolence of the community, 
on the following grounds, viz : 

1. These orphan and destitute children are | 
the class who, if neglected, will be more likely 
than any other to grow up vicious and degraded, | 
and to become pests to society; while, if they | 
can be trained in this institution, they may rea- | 
sonably be expected to become intelligent, in- | 
dustrious and virtuous. In this way there will | 
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being reclaimed—it will go far towards prevent- 
ing the gross wrongs and outrages constantly 
perpetrated upon the Indians of the great West, 
and thus become the means of saving perhaps 
hundreds of thousands from destruction; and 
the Trustees believe they are not alone in re- 
garding this orphan asylum as destined to per- 
form a most important part in the great experi- 
ment. Perhaps, regarded in all its bearings, its 
influence should be deemed second to no other 
human influence for determining the final result. 
Every feeling of humanity, therefore, demands 
that it should be adequately sustained. 

3. The support of this institution is not, then, 
a matter of local but of general—of universal 
interest. 

In their efforts to obtain aid, the Trustees 
often meet with the objection that this is a 
matter of public concern rather than of private, 
and should therefore be thrown wholly upon the 
State for support. 

It cannot be denied that this whole State 
was, no very long time ago, in the possession of 


| these Indians; nor that much of her fairest terri- 


tory was obtained from them for less than a shill- 
ing an acre—for a mere song; nor that she is 
now receiving many thousand dollars of her 
public income as the revenue of a single pur- 
chase for which she paid down originally less 
than two thousand dollars, and became obligated 
togive an annuity of some two hundred and 
fifty dollars cash and one hundred bushels of 
salt. 


But if the State is enjoying such advantages 


from gain made out of the Indians, the same is 


Whose farm was 
For whose 


equally true of individuals. 
not Indian land a few years ago? 


| farm, in all this wide State, did the Indians re- 
| ceive a really just and fair equivalent? 


How 
many of the heavy estates inherited by our 


| citizens were, in effect, plundered from this weak 


and defenceless people ? 

Besides the State is, in many ways, nobly not 
to say generously repaying her debt of justice to 
the Indians. She has passed laws giving them 
protection and encouragement. She has allow- 


be the double gain of transforming those pros- | ed their children to share equally with her own 
pectively the worst into the best members of the | in the distribution of her common school funds, 
community. ;and has erected school-houses for their benefit. 

2. The present degree of progress in civiliza- | Moreover, as will be seen from the foregoing 
tion and social improvement, at least on the | statements, the buildings for this Asylum were 
Cattaraugus Reservation if not among all the | put up mainly at her expense; and the Trustees 
Indians of the State, renders the experiment of | think they see, in the history of her recent legis- 
their complete reclamation a very hopeful one ; | lation, full grounds for the belief that she will 
and, as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs said | never fail to do anything which might be reason- 
to them on a recent visit, the result in their case | ably expected of her. ‘They fe2l impelled, there- 
will have an important bearing upon the destiny | fore, by a sense of gratitude, as well as of justice, 
of the whole Indian race upon this continent. | to enter their respectful protest against the ob- 
If, as they now promise to do, they shall, by | jection that the State should do the whole of 
their rapid advancement, refute the libel so | this important work. ‘They think the appeal lies 
cruelly cast upon them by selfishness and in- | upon the citizens of the State in their individual, 
humanity—that they are a.race incapable of|no less than in their collective capacity; and 
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Commissioner of | for that fin 
ndian Affairs are correct, whic NO One at al] {all.” In jj 
acquainted with the Subject can for a moment 

oubt, the people of every State in the Union 




























h i mpanied 
2 ’ him, were the surest fuarantee of an inheritance of 
ave a deep interest iN securing the fyl] Success | that crown Which fadeth not awa J 
of this Institution hey, therefore, beg leave ~ 






to invite the friends of humanity everywhere to 
©0-operate with them in Providing for it such an 
endowment that it shall never fai] of success from 
Want of funds, 


In behalf of the Trustees, 


WaLiace Kina, President. 
ASHER Wrianr, Clerk, 


Eser M. Perrir, Treasurer, 





ANCIENT INFLUENCE OF AFRICA ON THE NATIONS 
OF WESTERN ASIA, 
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Marniep,—Op the 9th day of Fourth mo., 1857, at ( a08 
the house of Mary Hallowell, in Abington Township, | sidered as the characteristic alphabet of 9 clay. 
ontgomery Co., Pa., according to the order of th i i i 
Society of Friends, Daviv Eastgy . 
elaware, to Tacy Pes daughter of the late Israel of it are such marks as would be made b 
Hallowell, of Abington. 


the angle of a cube, or of a hard brick 
——s On the 25th day of 12th month, 1856, at the square rod, into tough mud 
house of Jacob FE, Jarrett jn Horsham Township, i 
ontgomery Co., p 


2 he order of the | Poimt along more op less. These 
ds, Co Noting to the order of ¢ ° | been transferred, by patient engraving, to the 
i 5 
ey 8. smile ine T. dean <Jus > surfaces of granite and hard sems. Perhaps the 
Jarrett, 


most interesting in the discoveries Which : have 
—, On Fifth day, the 19th of Third mo., 1857, | been reached, are those presented in the follow. 
non the Sn nation of feodstown Monthly a ing condensed notice extracted fro 
ing, OSEPH . OGG, Oo alem 0., to SARAH . nt : Y 
daughter of John Pancoast, of Mallica Hill, Glouces. { 2 lecture delivered at Cheltenh 
ter Co., N. J. 










































( 
am, by Lieut. Co) 
; awlinson, before the British Association for : 
oe romoting Science, at their last meeting. It is : 
Diep, On the 3d of Second mo., 1857, Ann, wife of remarkable to find that the old Assyrian Empire I 
John D, Stewart, of L, A. Creek, Salem Co., N, J.5 {had a tongue which Was classical ‘to it, in our 
in the 52d year of her age It may be Said of her she sense of the term and that the “ freshmen’? of re 
Carried out the example of our Primogenitures, She he} 1 a itiated ; A 
Ived a quiet life, and her end was the same. She | their eo €ges were initia aa. s R 
could say with the Psalmist, “Lead me in thy truth, es 
and teach me, for thou art the God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day.” be 
——;—On Sixth day, 3d inst ntal Coptie, and z 
Meeting. He was » a8 a family, differ from the Negro lan. in 
Temarkable for Moving among his fellows in meek. suages of Africa, Af 
ness and age 27th of Thirg —_— Col. Rawlinson says: ne 
——; On the th o Ird mo., j » GRace ‘ if it} lose] 
Knicur, in the 86th year of her age, at the residence It was found that Portemeten writing, close J 







of her son-in-law, Jonathan Paxson, B 
Pa. 








allied to hieroglyphic expression, had been in- 
troduced into Chaldee bya Hamite Tace, cognate 
with the Egyptians; that the primitive cunei- 
form characters Were, in fact, like’ the hiero. 
glyphies, i 















en been as a hedge 
around them,) Without feeling thej 
ties warmed With that glow of 
which binds and cements togethe 
rial of departed worth - surely th 








> 
divinely sacred in travelling in Spiri 
death with those we love. 


——, At his residence, at West Branch 







amie mode of Writing was adopted by the 
Semitic Assyrians, and new values were assigned 
to the characters, Corresponding to the synonyms 


in the Assyrian language; so that in the Assyrian 
Writing there was a mixture of the old i 

























€ was an ex. 
emplary and highly esteemed minister of the Society 


concern seemed to be to live 

a life of practical righteousness, hence his exhorta- 
tions though &enerally brief, were calculated to im- 
‘ Press upon the minds of his hearers the 
such a life, « for thus,” said he, ¢ wil] w 
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A very large portion of the clay tablets deposited 
in the British Museum relate to this special 
branch of philology. The science of Assyria, 
even to the latest time, appears to have been re- 
corded in the old Hamite language, and the 
acquisition of this tongue was regarded as an 
essential branch of Assyrian education, and was 
provided for by large numbers of elementary 
treatises for the use of youth. We are thus be- 
coming prepared for the translation of the inde- 
pendent Hamite, or primitive Chaldee records. 
“This primitive Chaldean period extended 
from the earliest dawn of history to the institu- 
tion of a Semitic Empire on the Tigris, in the 
thirteenth century, B. C. There are, in the in- 
scriptions, many traces of a tradition that the 
first colonists had come from Ethiopia, under the 
leading of a hero that answered to the Nimrod 
of Scripture, described in Genesis as the sou of 
Cush, who was the brother of Mizraim. 
was invoked by the kings as.‘‘ their ancestor.” 
the “ founder” of their race, under the “ Ner- 
gal, ” the lion, or “great animal,” in the Hamite 
tongue. Hight capital cities belonging to this 
ancient people can be traced. Hur, or “ Ur of 
the Chaldees”” was probably the oldest of these 


cities, for the expression often occurs, “from | 


the remotest times, from the foundation of Hur.” 


A line of fifteen kings of this race is ascertained | 


already as deciphered. This line of kings com- 
menced, probably, in the twenty-third century 
B.C. Kudar, one of this line, is probably the 
representative of Chedorlaomer, defeated by 
Abraham. His distinctive appellation is, ‘the 
Ravager of the West.” The language of thes 

early legends is of the Hamite family, having 


He | 
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THE CHRISTIAN VOYAGER. 
BY CAROLINE A- BOWLES. 
Launch thy bark, mariner! Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder bands-—good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily, tempests will come ; 
| Steer thy course steadily, Christian, steer home ! 


| Look to the weather-bow! breakers are round thee ; 
| Let fall the plummet now, shallows may ground thee; 
Reef in the foresail there! Hold the helm fast! 
—let the vessel wear—there swept the blast. 
‘¢ What of the night, watchman, what of the night ?”’ 
«¢ Cloudy —all quiet—no land yet—all’s right.’’ 
| Be wakeful, be vigilant—danger may be 
| At an hour when all seemeth securest to thee. 


How gains the leak so fast! Clear out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandise, heave out thy gold ;— 

| There—let the ingots go—now the ship rights ; 

| Hurrah ! the harbor’s near—lo, the red lights! 
Slacken not sail yet, at inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer, straight for the high- 

land ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, cut through the foam, 
Christian ! cast anchor now—Heaven is thy home! 


IS THY PATH LONELY? 


Is thy path lonely? Fear it not, for He 

Who marks the sparrow’s fall is guiding thee; 
And not a star shines o’er thine head by night, 
But He hath known that it will reach thy sight; 
And not a joy can beautify thy lot, 

But tells thee still, that thou art unforgot ; 

Nay, not a grief can darken, or surprise 

Swell in thy heart, or dim with tears thine eyes ; 
But it is sent in mercy and in love, 

To bid thy helplessness seek strength above. 





COL. BENTON IN A YANKEE KITCHEN. 
Col. Benton, while on a visit to New England, 
was much impressed with the factory towns, and 
‘particularly with the style in which the opera- 
tives live. All this he has stated in a recent 


been brought, apparently, from Ethiopia, through | address from which we quote :— 


Arabia, by the primitive colonists.—Many of 


the terms belonging to it have been recognized 
in the Galla, the most ancient, perhaps, of the 
African dialects now available for comparison ; 
and there is an evident similarity between the 
vocabulary of this tongue and that of the Arabic, 
where the latter differs from that of the sister 
languages of the Semitic family. There are, 
however, a considerable number of verbal roots 
common to the Assyrian and primitive Chaldee ; 
an additional argument being thus furnished in 
favor of the theory advanced by Bunsen, Max, 
Muller, and others, that Semitism was a develop- 
ment of an anterior Hamitism.” 


Our life is a continual journey toward the 
grave, shorter or longer as God pleaseth; and 
many times when we think ourselves far from it, 
we may be just upon it. 


Kansas has as large an extent of territory as 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland added 
together. 


| They live in large, stately, elegant houses, 
and you enter in the same manner as you enter 
a parlor in Washington. You ring the bell and 
wait till the girl comes and opens it. You are 
shown into the parlor, where you see the same 
kind of furniture as you will find in a Congress- 
man’s boarding-house in Washington city. You 
sit down and inquire for whom you want. It was 
near dinner hourgvhen I went up to one of those 
houses, and | carried my curiosity so far as to 
ask the mistress of the house to take me into the 
cooking department and show me how she 
cooked. She said she was taken unawares and 
was not prepared for it. I said that was exactly 
the thing I wanted ; I wanted to see it as it was 
every day. Without more ado she opened the 
door and led me in, and there was cooking going 
on in a room so neat that a lady might sit there 
and carry on her sewing or ornamental work. 
This was the condition in which I found the 
houses of the operatives ; and to all these com- 
forts they add the leisure to read and cultivate 
the mind. I dwell upon that, fellow-citizens, 
as one of the circumstances which struck me in 
my visit to-New England.” 


| 


| 
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THE CLOCK AT TANGIER. 


The Moors, unlike their partially enlightened 
brethren of the East, prohibit the Christian 
and the Jew from entering a mosque or other 
places consecrated by the law of the Prophet 
under pain of death or embracing the faith 
of Islam. A droll instance of this occurred 
some years ago at Tangier. 

The clock at the “‘ Jaman Lebeer,’’ the great 
mosque at Tangier, being much out of order, 
needed some skilful craftsman to repair it. 
None, however, of the “ faithful ”’ were compe- 
tent to the task, nor could they ever discover 
what part of the machinery was deranged, 
though many put forth their opinions with 
great pomp and authority; amongst the rest, 
one man gravely declared that a Jin, or evil 
genius, had, in all probability, taken up its 
abode within the clock. Various exorcisms 
were accordingly essayed, sufficient, as every 
true believer supposed, to have expelled a legion 
of devils—yet all in vain; the clock continued 


dumb. 


A Christian clock-maker, “a cursed Naza- 
rene,” was now their sole resource ; and such a 
one was fortunately sojourning in Tangier— 
“the city protected of the Lord.” He was 


from Genoa, and, of course, a most pious Chris- 


tian ; how, then, were they, the faithful follow- 
ers of the Prophet, to manage to employ him? 
the clock was fixed in the wall of the tower, and 
it was, of course, a thing impossible to allow the 
Kaffer to defile God’s house of prayer by his 
sacrilegious steps. 
The time-keeper Moakiecd reported the diffi- 
culty to the kady; and so perplexed the gray- 
bearded dealer in law and justice by the 
intricacy of the case, that after several hours of 
deep thought, the judge confessed he could not 
come to a decision, and proposed to report upon 
the subject to the kaid, advising that a meeting 
of the local authorities should be called. “ For, 
in truth,” said the kady, “I perceive that the 
urgency of this matter is great. Yes! I myself 
will expound our dilemma to the kaid.”’ 
The kaid entered feelingly into all the diffi- 
culties of the case, and forthwith summoned the 
other authorities to his porch, where various 
propositions were put forward by the learned 
members of the council. 
One proposed to abandon the clock altogether ; 
another would lay down boards over which the 
infidel might pass without touching the sacred 
floor; but this was held not to be a sufficient 
safeguard ; and it was finally decided to pull u 
that part of the pavement on which the Kaffer 
trod, and whitewash the walls near which he 
passed. 
The Christian was now sent for, and told 
‘what was required of him; and he was ex- 
pressly commanded to take off his ‘shoes and 
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stockings on entering the Jamaa. “ That [ 
won’t,” said the stout little watchmaker; “J 
never took them off when I entered the chapel 
of the most Holy Virgin,” and here he crossed 
himself most devoutly, “and I won’t take them 
off in the house of your Prophet.” 

They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker 
and all his race, and were in a state of vast per- 
plexity. The wise Oolama had met early in 
the morning; it was already noon, and yet, so 
far from having got over their difficulty, they 
were in fact exactly where they had been before 
breakfast ; when a gray-bearded Mueddin, who 
had hitherto been silent, craved permission to 
speak. The kaid and the kaidy nodded their 
assent. 

“Tf,” said the venerable priest, the mosque 
be out of repair, and lime and bricks have to be 
conveyed into the interior for the use of the 
masons, do not asses carry those loads, and 
do they not enter with their shoes on? 

“ You speak truly,” was the general reply. 

“ And does the donkey,’’ resumed the Mued- 
din, “ believe in One God, or iri Mohammed, 
the Prophet of God ?” 

“ No, in truth,” all replied. 

“Then,”’ said the Mueddin, let the Christian 
go in shod as a donkey would do, and come out 
like a donkey.” 

The argument of the Mueddin was unani- 
mously applauded. In the character of a don- 
key, therefore, did the Christian enter the 
Mahommedan temple, mended the clock, not 
indeed at all like a donkey—but as such, in the 
opinion of the “faithful,” came out again; and the 
great mosque of Tangier has never since needed 
another visit of the donkey to its clock.— Wes- 
tern Barbary ; its Wild Tribes and Savage 
Animals. 


NICARAGDA. 


Mortality among the Adventurers.—We have 
already alluded to the risks that are encounter- 
ed by the deluded young men who identify 
their fortunes with the Walker Expedition to 
Nicaragua. The mortality among the adven- 
turers since the commencement of the campaign 
has been truly appalling. Itis stated that three- 
fifths of the tal number are either dead or 
disabled by sickness. A returned officer says 
that according to the best estimate that can be 
made, full five thousand in all have embarked in 
this enterprise, and at the last accounts, but 
little more than a thousand remained. Of these 
too, quite a considerable portion were in hospi- 
tals—The general estimate is, that of those who 
ventured to Nicaragua, not more than one in 
five will survive. Is it not strange to find men 
who are willing to embark under those circum- 
stances in a scheme of such peril and of death ? 
What can be the inducements ?— What the ope 
rating causes? re their fortunes so desperate 
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that they are ready to submit to any chance that ; 
may possibly better them—are they credulous, 
foolish—or ‘are they deceived and misguided ? 
When it is remembered that at least four thou- 
sand have perished within eighteen months— 
some of them fathers with dependent families, 
but the majority sons, with widowed mothers 
and other affectionate relatives at home—the 
anxiety, the desolation and the agony that have 
been caused by this expediton, may be faintly 
imagined. The desperate men who tempt the 
young, the thoughtless and the indiscreet, into 
such a position, assume a fearful responsibility. 
— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


SHUTTING DOORS. 

“Don’t look so cross, Edward, when I call 
you back to shut the door; grandpa’s old bones 
feel the cold wind ; and besides, you have got to 
spend your life shutting doors, and might as 
well begin to learn now.” 

“Do forgive me, grandpa, I ought to be 
ashamed to be cross to you. But what do you 
mean? I ain’t going to bea sexton. I am going 
to college, and then I am going to be a lawyer.” 

“ Well, admitting all that, | imagine Squire 
Edward C will have a good many doors to 


shut if he ever makes much of a many’ 
“ What kind of doors? Do tell me, grandpa.” 


“Sit down a minute, and I’ll give you a list. 
In the first place, the ‘‘ door of your ears’’ must 
be closed against the bad language and evil 
counsel of the boys and young men you will | 
meet at school and college, or you will be un- 
done. Let them once get possession of that | 
door, and I would not give much for Edward 
)——’s future prospects. 

“ The ‘door of your eyes,’ too, must be shut 
against bad books, idle novels and low, wicked 
newspapers, or your studies will be neglected 
and you will grow up a useless, ignorant man. 
You will have to close them sometimes against 
the fine things exposed for sale in the store win- 
dows, or you will never learn to lay up money, 
or have any left to give away. 

“The ‘door of your lips’ will need especial 
care, for they guard an unruly member, which 
makes great use of the bad company let in at the 
doors of the eyes and ears. ‘That door is very 
apt to blow open ; and if not constantly watched, 
will let out angry, trifling or vulgar words. It 
will backbite sometimes worse than a March 
wind, if it is left open too long. I would advise 
you to keep it shut much of the time till you 
have laid up a store of knowledge, or at least, till 
you have something valuable to say. 

“The ‘inner door of your heart’ must be 
well shut against temptation, for conscience, the 
doorkeeper, grows very indifferent if you disre- 
gard his call, and sometimes drops asleep at 
his post; and when you think you are doing 
very well, you are fast going down to ruin. If 
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you carefully guard the outside doors of the eyes, 
and ears, and lips, you will keep out many cold 
blasts of sin, which get in before you think. 
“This ‘shutting doors,’ you see, Eddy, will 
be a serious business; one on which your well- 
doing in this life, and the next, depends.”— 
American Messenger. 


AN INDIAN REPUBLIC. 

We condense the following interesting facts 
from an account of a Dakota community, or rather 
regular republic, published in the St. Paul Ad- 
vertiser. It appears that on the head waters of 
the Minnesota, some forty miles above Fort 
Ridgley, in a corner of the miserly strip of terri- 
tory of which the usufruct was reserved to the 
Dakotas—in the wilderness home of seven thou- 
sand shiftless savages,—a veritable republic, or- 
ganized, representative, free, with a written 
constitution and a code of laws, has been estab- 


| lished on the banks of the Yellow Medicine. 


A community of Dakota Indians, including 
some 25 families, renouncing the tribal system, 
the habits, the superstitions and the costume of 
their race, have adopted at once, by unanimous 
consent, the customs, the dress, and at least the 
elementary ideas of civilized society. 

The traditional principle of the community of 
property has been abandoned—the whole tribal 
fabric dissolved, and society reconstructed on the 
basis of justice to the individual, and its relations 
adjusted on the principle of individual responsi- 
bility. For this new order of things a methodi- 
eal organization has been effected,:in which al] 
male adults are represented, and in which all 
directly participate. A President and Secretary 
were regularly elected. A constitution and code 
of by-laws were written, and the rights of property 
recognized and defined. 

One finds the savage hunter of a year since, 
dressed to-day in the costume of the white man 
—the hair cut short, and the paint and orna- 
ments discarded—living in neat houses of the 
simple but comfortable architecture usual in 
frontier settlements, with an enclosed field of 
four or five acres around him, tilled with the 
implements of modern husbandry. The Indian 
woman, released from the despotism of tribal 
prescription, is no longer a beast of burden, but 
attends tp the gentler duties of the household, 
while the husband accepts with pride the toil his 
recent pride disdained. 

This republic was the fruit, in fact, of long 
years of toil and of heroic self sacrifice—the 
tardy result of the labors of the Dakota Mission- 
aries, two excellent men, Dr. Williamson and 
S. R. Riggs, who have devoted their lives to the 
evangelization of the Sioux. Mr. Riggs isa 
cultivated scholar, and the editor of a valuable 
Dakota grammar and dictionary. It is around 
the mission house of this gentleman that the 
Hazelwood Republic has established its settle- 
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ment; and its members—many of whom can 
read and write Dakota, some of them even English 
—are composed chiefly of his pupils and converts. 
It was under his auspices that the Hazelwood 
Republic was organized some two years since. 
The members—the male adults voting—have 
elected “ Paul’’ their President, and “ Hennuck” 
Secretary. The latter was educated at the East. 
The thrift of these people in their new mode of 
life may be inferred from the fact that Major 
Flandrau, the agent for the Sioux, recently 
bought 400 bushels of potatoes and 500 bushels 
of corn from them. 

Their accounts against the government are usu- 
ally atttested by vouchers in their own hand- 
writing. ‘ No portion ‘of the school fund pro- 
vided by the treaty had been appropriated until 
a small portion of the sum due, $4,000 in all, 
was received. A part of this was judiciously 
expended in the establishment of a Dakotaschool 
in the republic, taught for the present by a 
native Indian. 

At the Red Wood agency a similar sett)ment 
of Indians has commenced, and now numbers 
some eleven or twelve families. We shall watch 
with deep interest the progress of the Hazelwood 
Republic.—North American. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frove ayy Meat.—Flour is in fair demand. Stand- 
ard and good brands at $5 87 a 6 00. Sales of better 
brands for home consumption at $6 00 a 6 25, and 
extra and fancy brands at $6 75 a 725. There is 
very liitle export demand. 
$4 00 per barrel. 
per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 40 
a $142, and $1 43 a 155 a 1 56 for good white. 
Rye is steady ; sales of Penna. at 82c. Corn is in 
fair request, at 65c for new yellow afloat, 66¢ for old, 
and 63c in the cars and in store. Oats are scarce; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 48 a 49c per bushel. 


Last sales of Corn Meal at $3 12 


RIENDS having‘ business communications or 

visiting in the vicinity of Cecil Monthly Meet 
ing, a branch of Southern Quarter, may reach that 
seetion cheaply, pleasantly and expeditiously, by 
taking a ticket by cars from Philadelphia at 1 o’clock 
P, M., to Sassarras RIVER, on 3rd Sth and 7th days. 
Fare to Sassafras River $1 50. Conveyance to be had 
of Ricnarp Turner, at Betterton Landing on Sassa- 
frat’ River, to any part of the neighborhood. 


4 URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 
N been in successful operation for the las®20 ycars, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight female 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age preferred,) as 
boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. They will be desired to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, also mid-week Meetings if required 
by parents or guardians. Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &c. For further particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 

SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Frankford Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
3d mo., 21st, 1857,—4t.pd. 





Rye Flour is held at} 
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‘1 HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence the |8th of 5th 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Trrms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


Resting en HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 
4 next Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Lati: and French languages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
or French an additional charge will be made of $3 for 
each language. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematica] Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philadel- 
phia. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
Circular. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
T GIRLS, near Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 
The summer session of this school will commence on 
the fourth of Fifth month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. The course of instruction, by competent 
female teachers, will be extensive in all the usual 
branches comprising a thorough English Education, 
Drawing included. Terms fifty-five doilars per session, 
one half in advance. Fancy needlework at an extra 
charge of three dollars. The use of all Class Books, 


, Globes, Maps, Planisphere, Physiologicab Charts, Pens 


and Ink, two dollars per session. Those wishing to 
enter will please give their names 4s early as possible. 
For circulars address the Principal, Unionville Post 
Office. EDITH B. CHALFANT. 

3mo . 28. 3t. Principal. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the Ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 

3d mo. 14, 1857. 

] YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hityeorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Trrms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 





Merribgw & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank 





